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MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 

(Concluded from page 34) 

In 1 914 Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. published 
two small volumes, both entitled, without differentia- 
tion, Ovid: Stories from the Metamorphoses, edited by 
B. H. Johnson and R. B. Firth (30 cents each). The 
authors write thus about the ideas that underlie their 
books: 

Our experience in teaching young boys has led us to 
hold the opinion that the notes, which help a boy in the 
best way,- are those which make him help himself by 
constant reference to a grammar during the preparation 
of his translation. He thus unconsciously acquires a 
knowledge of syntax without having to undergo the 
drudgery of memorizing a series of rules, which convey 
— at an early stage — little or nothing to him. By 
means of a repetition, which is not irksome, in that it is 
mingled with the more interesting process of evolving 
the threads of a story, he becomes acquainted with all 
the commoner rules of syntax, and we have found by 
experience that the reproduction of them is almost 
instinctive. 

An interesting profession of faith, this! 

In harmony with this conviction the Notes show little 
save references to R. L. P. and S. L. P. (Revised Latin 
Primer and Shorter Latin Primer, both by Kennedy). 

Each volume contains an Introduction (xi-xix), 
which deals with Life of Ovid, Works of Ovid, The 
Metamorphoses, and Prosody. In one volume the text 
(pages 1-13) includes these stories: Chaos, The Golden 
Age, The Flood, Deucalion and Pyrrha, Cadmus and 
the Dragon, Midas' Ears, Phaethon, Philemon and 
Baucis. Pages 15-26 contain the Notes. In the other 
volume the text (1-15) includes these stories: Daedalus 
and the Death of Icarus, Frogs, Jason and the Dragon's 
Teeth, Perseus and Andromeda, Proserpine, Orpheus 
and Eurydice, Death of Orpheus. Pages 17-29 contain 
the Notes. Each volume has its appropriate vocabu- 
lary, with English definitions. The exact parts of the 
Metamorphoses from which the stories are taken are 
not indicated. 

Another small book published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, in 1915, was entitled The Fall of Troy, 
Adapted from Vergil's Aeneid, by W. D. Lowe. In 
the Preface the author says (with some disregard of 
good English) : 

This book is intended for forms that have made some 
progress in translation from Latin Prose and are 
beyond the stage of disconnected stories. The earlier 
portions have therefore been very much simplified, but 



gradually harder constructions and longer selections 
will test the progress made more fully. 

The Introduction (7-14) contains I. Vergil's Life, 
II. The Aeneid, III. Vergil's Hexameters. 

The text (15-43) is broken up into 24 parts, the first 
of which is printed as follows: 



After the Fall of Troy Aeneas with the surviving Tro- 
jans sails to Italy, but lands first at Carthage, where 
he meets Dido, the queen of Carthage. 

Arma virumque cano, 

qui primus ab oris Troiae Italiam venit. 

Aeneas naves vertit ad oram Libyae. 

socii Aeneae panem parant, 

sed ille septem cervos telis percussit : 

hoc victu revocant vires. 

deinde iugum scandunt unde vident magnam 

urbem; 
urbs antiqua fuit Carthago, 
mox ad urbem appropinquare constituunt. 
subito regina, pulcherrima'Dido, aggreditur. 

In later numbers we have a curious jumble, of lines 
unmetrical, or only partly metrical, of modified Ver- 
gilian lines (such as saepe fugam Danai Troia optavere 
relicta et cupiere fatigati componere bellum), and 
Vergil's own verses. Toward the end the selections 
are very largely in Vergil's own verses, unaltered. 

One feels sorry for the English lads that may try, in 
parts of this book, to apply the "few remarks . . . 
about scansion" in the Introduction, of which the 
author says: 

as these are short the boys should learn them thor- 
oughly, for an early knowledge of the scansion of the 
hexameter will be amply repaid by the saving of time 
and trouble later. 

It seems a cruel imposition on obedient youth to ask 
them to apply these rules to matter unmetrical, or as 
imperfectly metrical as some of the author's rewritten 
verses of Vergil are. There are reasonably full notes 
(44-71), and a Latin-English Vocabulary (72-96). 

In 19 14 Messrs. George Bell and Sons published The 
Shorter Aeneid, Selected and Arranged, with Brief 
Notes, by H. H. Hardy, Assistant Master in Rugby 
School. In this book, an effort has been made to 
present in reasonable compass the Aeneid as a whole. 
Many difficult lines and passages do not appear, in 
particular those in which the mythology or textual 
uncertainty would require lengthy notes. Other 
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passages whose absence in no way affects the narrative 
are omitted. 

Summaries of the parts omitted are given. Text and 
summaries combined cover 187 pages. Since there are 
30 lines of text to a full page, the book thus contains 
5610 verses, minus the space taken up by the summaries. 
This makes for a conspectus of the Aeneid a total of 
verses less than that in Aeneid 1-6, as ordinarily read (or 
supposed to be read) in American Schools. The Notes 
cover pages 189-209; one feels sure that they will 
prove too few and too brief for American students. On 
this point, however, and on the selection of passages 
itself, Professor H. E. Butler, editor of Propertius, and 
author of the book, Post-Augustan Poetry (see The 
Classical Weekly 7.30-31), writes, in the Preface 
(x-xii). I quote part of his remarks on the latter 
point: 

It will be found that the selection does not contain a 
number of well-known lines, and that in one or two 
places famous passages have been omitted. . . . 
Not only has a great reduction in bulk been necessary, 
but it has been essential to consider questions of diffi- 
culty as well, in some cases of language, in others of 
historical allusion. One omission in particular calls for 
a word of justification, namely, the omission of a large 
portion of the passage in the sixth book, where the 
heroes of the Rome that is to be pass before the eyes of 
Aeneas. It is a passage of great beauty and of great 
importance in the general scheme of the poem. But it 
involves a wide knowledge of Roman history, such as 
many of the readers for whom the book is designed 
cannot hope to possess. ... c. k. 



ON THE MISERY OF PEDAGOGUES' 

The relations of schoolboy and schoolmaster, student 
and professor have always been of deep human interest, 
whether those relations were a matter of inspiration and 
affection, or of armed neutrality or watchful waiting, or 
of active belligerency. Every civilized human being 
recalls with delight, and will on occasion tell with great 
gusto, how in the strength and keenwittedness of youth 
he circumvented the helplessness of some pedagogue's 
old age. The schoolboy's side is, the popular side, even 
as the schoolboy outnumbers the master, fifty to one. 

Yet occasionally some cry of justice for the oppressed 
pedagogue has crept into literature. From the distant 
but lively days when Socrates conducted that interest- 
ing vocational school which Aristophanes has pictured 
for us, there comes one simple expression of gratitude 
that should never be forgotten 2 . It is from the lips of 
an appreciative parent as he pays an honorarium for his 
son's tuition, and might well be printed in red on every 
term bill of to-day; 'One must have some little regard 
for the teacher'. 



x With very great regret, and with a heavy sense of loss, to the 
world of classical scholarship in general, and in particular to The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, of which he was a Vice- 
President for the current year, we record the death, on October 1 1 , 
of Professor Baker. 

The paper which is here presented was read by Professor Baker 
at the joint meeting of The Classical Association of Pittsburgh 
and Vicinity and The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, 
held at the University of Pittsburgh, April 28, 1917. c. K. 

■Nubes 1147. 



The learned Theophrastus in no way more clearly 
shows his fitness to be Aristotle's successor as president 
of the Lyceum than in enumerating in his indictment of 
the Mean Man two instances of meanness to teachers'. 
Not only does this contemptible being, he recites, 
arbitrarily refuse to pay the tuition fees for the month 
when his boys, forsooth, have had the measles, but, 
cannily perceiving that the spring holidays are to cut 
out a large section of April, he keeps his children at 
home for the entire month. Thus is the pedagogue's 
scanty pittance still further reduced. 

Centuries later another chapter in the hard life of the 
educator was written by Saint Augustine. He tells in 
his Confessions 4 of the desperate 'overturnings' which 
professors of rhetoric had to face at Carthage: bands 
of students time and again rushed shamelessly into the 
class-rooms of those whose courses they were not taking 
and threw everything into disorder. 

The license of the students is disgraceful and beyond 
limit; they burst impudently in, and with the look 
almost of madmen disturb the order established by the 
professor for the good of his pupils. With amazing 
lack of feeling they commit many offenses that would 
be punished under the laws, except that custom defends 
them. 

And so, hearing that at Rome the student-body was 
quieter and was kept more closely under control, 
Augustine transferred his rhetorical teaching to the 
metropolis, only to find that there that other bugbear of 
the pedagogue held sway — financial difficulty. Pupils 
were docile, but 'poor pay', even to the point of crimi- 
nality. 

All of a sudden, in order to avoid paying their tuition, 
a group of students conspire together and change in a 
body to some other teacher. They break their faith 
and count their honor cheap compared with the 
preciousness of money. 

Our sainted ex-teacher proceeds to express his scorn 
of these lovers of that golden gain which taints the 
hand that grasps it, and is the rightful property of 
honest schoolmasters. 

But perhaps the most elaborate portrayal of woes 
pedagogical, as well as the strangest, is the work of a 
sixteenth century German schoolmaster, Michael 
Neumann, or, as he called himself, after the fashion of 
the time, in a Grecized form of his name, Michael 
Neander. This worthy teacher was for years rector of 
the monastic school at Ilf eld on the southern edge of the 
Harz Mountains. Like many a teacher of later times 
he published a set of text- books for various grades from 
that of beginner in Greek onward — what we might call 
a Neander's Greek Series. Among the number is a 
sort of Greek Reading Book, or, as it is entitled, 
Gnomologicon Hellenioolatinon 6 — a huge collection of 
moral sentences from many sources. Curiously 
embalmed between the first and second parts of this 
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■Published first, apparently, in 1557 at Basle. 



